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bill, one of them requiring reference of the bill to the voters of Detroit. 
Following a keenly contested popular campaign, the act was approved 
at the election held April 5 of this year by a vote of 106,132 to 30,617. 
It is expected that with the unified criminal court there will be to some 
extent a functional division of jurisdiction whereby the different judges 
will specialize in certain classes of cases, such as domestic relations or 
traffic cases. A psychopathic clinic is to be conducted in connection 
with the court. The Citizens' League of Detroit, which has taken 
the lead in other recent civic movements in the city, was the chief factor 
in securing the success of the movement for this court. In devising 
its plan for the unified court it obtained the assistance of the American 
Judicature Society. 

Street-railway Problems. One of the most perplexing problems 
now confronting city authorities in all parts of the country is that 
created by the condition of the street-railway industry. In the numer- 
ous conflicts in connection with urban transportation troubles all sides 
usually agree that the electric railway industry is not at present per- 
forming the public function assigned to it. The difficulties are well 
known: many systems, in large urban centers, in the hands of receivers, 
others on the verge of insolvency; shrinkage in the values of street- 
railway securities, and impairment of credit; labor troubles; neglect of 
needed extensions; inadequate service. These conditions have been 
evolving during several years, have developed numerous critical issues 
among owners, employees, city authorities, and city electorates, and 
have given occasion to various investigations, plans and reports. Some 
of the more typical or significant recent developments in connection 
with transit problems in various localities are noted in the following 
paragraphs. 

Unusually interesting features are presented by the recent course 
of events in Toledo, Ohio. During the past decade the city and the 
Toledo Railways and Light Company have been engaged in frequent 
disputes in connection with negotiations as to fares and renewal of 
franchise grants. The company has been operating without a franchise 
since the final expiration of its franchises in March, 1914. The develop- 
ment of events since that date has been marked by many bitter, issues 
and some freakish turns. For a period in 1914 some passengers paid 
the five-cent fare demanded by the company, while others, by offering 
the three cents ordered by city ordinance, rode free because of the 
refusal of conductors, obeying orders of the company, to accept the 
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latter amount. Following decisions by the United States district court 
that the three-cent fare ordinance was confiscatory and that as long 
as the company had no franchise the city lacked authority to fix fares, 
the company was able to collect fares fixed by itself. After the company 
had raised fares several times the city decided to deny to the company 
the use of its streets. An ouster ordinance was passed in 1919 to go 
into effect July 31. The ordinance was prevented from going into 
effect on that date by a referendum petition requiring submission of 
the ordinance to popular vote at the November, 1919, election. At 
that election the ordinance was sustained by the narrow majority of 
slightly over 800 in a total vote of about 40,000. A few days later, 
before any action had been taken or threatened by city officials to 
enforce the ordinance (in fact, according to the statement of city 
officials, following their assurance to the company that no immediate 
steps would be taken), the company startled the administration and 
the public by withdrawing its cars from the city and the state during 
the night, explaining that they regarded the ouster ordinance as self- 
enforcing. Then, following a statement from the court that it could 
not order the company to restore its cars until the council should take 
some action to permit the use of the streets by the company, the council, 
early in December, amended the ouster ordinance by postponing its 
operation until April 1, 1920, provided that the company should im- 
mediately resume operation at the rate of fare in effect at the time of 
the withdrawal. Thereupon the company, upon order of the court, 
resumed service under those conditions. Next, the council, at the 
suggestion of the court, authorized the court to appoint a commission 
to consider the whole situation and work upon drafts of alternative 
ordinances for submission to popular vote, one to provide for municipal 
ownership and operation and one for a new franchise based upon the 
service-at-cost principle; the commission to be divided equally in 
composition between those favoring the two respective policies. The 
latter branch of the commission, after several months work in frequent 
conference with the president of the company, failed to produce any 
ordinance, because of inability to reach any agreement with the company 
upon the issue of valuation, and upon some other points. 

The municipal ownership branch of the commission, in order to 
determine the powers of the city, instituted a suit in the state courts 
to test the authority of a city to issue bonds for the purchase of a 
street-railway or other transportation system, the issue being whether, 
under the provision of the constitutional "home-rule amendment" 
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(which authorizes cities to "acquire, construct, own, lease and operate 
within or without its corporate limits, any public utility the product 
of which is or is to be supplied to the municipality or its inhabitants") 
a city, under a provision of its own charter empowering its governing 
body to issue bonds upon its general credit for the purpose of acquiring 
a street-railway or other public utility, may issue bonds for such purpose 
in the absence of specific authority from the legislature; in other words, 
the issue was, whether the provision of the constitution which reserves 
to the legislature the authority to limit the city's power to levy taxes 
and incur debts, makes invalid any step by a city to issue bonds for 
a purpose not specifically authorized by law. In March the state 
supreme court in a unanimous opinion decided in favor of the city, 
holding that the legislature has control only over the total amount of 
indebtedness which a city may incur and has no control over the pur- 
poses for which bonds may be issued. "Municipalities of the State 
are empowered by constitutional provisions to acquire any public 
utility the product or service of which is to be supplied to the munici- 
pality, and they may issue bonds to raise money for such purpose, 
pledging the general credit of the municipality to their payment within 
the limitations prescribed by the legislature as to amount of indebted- 
ness for local purposes. No legislative grant of power is essential." 
A significant point in the decision is that which authorizes a city having 
a home rule charter to issue general credit bonds. 

In May this same branch of the commission made an extensive 
report to the council, stating its reasons for recommending municipal 
ownership of the transportation system of the city, and submitted an 
ordinance providing for a bond issue for the purpose. The council 
finally submitted two bond issues: one provided for an issue of $3,000,000 
for acquiring a transportation system: the plan being to have the city 
purchase the more desirable parts of the company's system; the other 
provided for an issue of $4,000,000 for constructing a transportation 
system, the object being to enable the city to construct new lines, 
purchase new rolling stock, and establish a motor bus system. The 
two ordinances were submitted at the primaries, August 10, and both 
were defeated, the former by vote of 8534 for to 12,468 against, the 
latter, 7901 for and 11,543, against; this result thus affording another 
instance of the practice under which voters will at one election approve 
the policy of municipal ownership and at a subsequent election dis- 
approve the financial provision for carrying the policy into effect. 3 

3 See Toledo City Journal, August 14, 1920, p. 363. 
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The company likewise had meanwhile experienced a characteristic 
change of heart. Spurred probably by the menace of public ownership, 
it had modified its former position on the valuation issue and agreed 
to accept the service-at-cost franchise on the basis of an $8,000,000 
valuation, substantially as drawn by the private ownership branch of 
the commission. The council has voted to submit at the election this 
month both the service-at-cost franchise and again the two bond issues 
rejected in August. The former provides for a twenty-five year 
franchise, with enlarged city control over services. 4 

In Detroit the street-railway situation is especially marked by the 
extreme inadequacy of its transportation system, which has been 
standing still for several years while the city has been increasing in 
population with exceptional rapidity. On two occasions the voters 
of the city have recorded their approval of municipal ownership of the 
street railways by ratifying the present charter provision directing the 
city to "at once proceed to, and as soon as practicable acquire or 
construct and own, maintain and operate a street railway system" 
which as soon as practicable "shall be made exclusive." And twice 
plans for the purchase of the system have been defeated at the polls. 
Finally, at an election held April 5 of this year a plan of municipal 
ownership prepared by Mayor Couzens was adopted. The plan calls 
for a bond issue of $15,000,000 to be used for the construction and 
operation of new lines. Work in executing this plan has been retarded 
through injunction suits filed by the Detroit United Railway; but, the 
first spike in the municipal street railway was driven by Mayor Couzens 
on August 23. The mayor in turn has, through the police, impeded 
the efforts of the company to proceed with extension of its lines on 
certain streets. 

Seattle occupies the unique position among large cities of the United 
States in being the only one which owns and operates practically the 
entire street-railway system of the city. After several years of con- 
tention between the company and a hostile city government, the com- 
pany, despairing of receiving satisfactory treatment from the city during 
the remaining years of its franchises (which would not have expired 
until 1934), agreed, late in 1918, to sell out to the city, under terms now 
considered to have been very favorable to the company. The city 
paid $15,000,000 in utility bonds, which are payable, in instalments 
for twenty years, out of, and are a first lien upon, the earnings of the 
utility. The first three months of municipal operation, which began 

4 The three ordinances are printed in full in the Toledo City Journal, August 28. 
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on April 1, 1919, showed substantial profits with some extension of 
services. The succeeding months have shown steadily mounting 
deficits, with expanding expenditures due to wage increases and rising 
prices of materials and supplies. The mayor has instituted an investi- 
gation of the facts incident to the purchase of the system, in order to 
discover evidence, if any, to support charges that misrepresentation 
and other improper means had influenced the transactions. There 
have been several recent fare increases under municipal ownership, 
the latest embodied in an ordinance passed in June of this year providing 
for a ten-cent cash fare or four tickets for a quarter; the mayor considers 
this to be inadequate. This experience of Seattle is being watched with 
considerable interest by students of municipal government, because 
of what it may indicate as to the expediency of muncipal operation of 
street railways in this country; although it is generally conceded that 
the Seattle experiment has probably been undertaken under unfavorable 
circumstances. 

In St. Louis and Pittsburg, in both of which cities the street railways 
are now in the hands of receivers, agitation of the question of municipal 
ownership has been stimulated by the conspicuously inadequate and 
unsatisfactory services being rendered by the companies in these locali- 
ties, and by disclosures as to excessive over-capitalization and bad 
financing by the companies. The Civic League of St. Louis has initi- 
ated a campaign for municipal ownership of the street railways of that 
city. In Pittsburg the situation has been somewhat complicated by 
the recent decision of the public service commission, which, in fixing 
the valuation of the street-railway properties, used, as a basis, unit 
costs for the years 1914 to 1918 — years of exceptionally high costs. 
The resulting valuation is at such a high figure that advocacy of muni- 
cipal ownership on that basis would be considerably handicapped in 
a popular campaign. On the other hand, there are indications that 
the private interests concerned would not be adverse to a sale to the 
city on the basis of the valuation fixed by the commission. Efforts 
to secure legislation by the Pennsylvania legislature of last year to 
enlarge the powers of Pittsburg by giving it powers to acquire street- 
railway facilities by condemnation (a power possessed by Philadelphia) 
met with failure. 

A report by the National Municipal League's committee on public 
utilities, entitled "A Correct Policy Toward the Street Railway Prob- 
lem," has been issued as a supplement to the National Municipal 
Review for April, 1920. It is a revision and enlargement of the original 
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draft presented at the annual meeting of the league in Cleveland, 
December, 1919. Dr. Delos F. Wilcox is chairman of the committee. 
This report contains summaries of all previous reports of the league 
on the subjects of public utilities, franchises and municipal ownership. 
The present report analyzes the problems involved in what it considers 
to be the menace of the present situation, characterized by speculation, 
interruption and curtailment of services, with increased fares affording 
only temporary and partial relief, and conflict between state and local 
regulation — in short a break-down of private management, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, an absence of definite and constructive 
policies on the part of the public authorities. The report squarely 
recommends the policy of public ownership and operation of street- 
railway transportation. It also indicates the problems that need to 
be taken up at once, relative to the formulation of definite policies and 
the preparation of definite plans for the consummation of municipal 
or state ownership. 

The federal electric railways commission, appointed by President 
Wilson in May, 1919, to investigate conditions of the electric railway 
industry, submitted its report on July 28 of this year. The commission 
was composed of eight members representing the following, respectively: 
members of public utility commissions, electric railway owners, street- 
railway employees, investment bankers, mayors, and the United States 
departments of commerce, labor, and the treasury. Its investigation 
covered questions of franchises, rates, taxation, management, public 
relations and regulation, labor conditions, — all in relation to actual 
conditions, causes of conditions, and necessary readjustments. The 
commission being broadly representative, the present report, 5 compris- 
ing discussion and recommendations and signed by all the members, 
appears to be carefully balanced and constructive, although, in the 
words of the report itself, it "necessarily represents decided concessions 
by some of its individual members." On the issue of public or private 
ownership the report recommends the continuance, "for an extended 
period," of private ownership and operation (under proper regulation 
and with further trial of the cost-of-service plan) , with public ownership 
as an ultimate alternative policy and also as a legally possible present 
alternative so as to safeguard public interests under private ownership. 
Its "conclusions and recommendations" on this subject are, in part, 
as follows: "Cost-of-service contracts are in the experimental stage, 

6 The report is published in full in the Electric Railway Journal for August 
28, pp. 398-411. 
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but, where tried, they seem to have secured a fair return upon capital, 
established credit, and effected reasonably satisfactory public service. 
Such contracts may safely be entered into where the public right even- 
tually to acquire the property is safeguarded." "The right of the public 
to own and operate public utilities should be recognized, and legal 
obstacles in the way of its exercise should be removed." "While 
eventually it might become expedient for the public to own and operate 
electric railways, there is nothing in the experience thus far obtained 
which will justify the assertion that it will result in better or cheaper 
service than privately operated utilities could afford if properly regu- 
lated." A complete report of the testimony taken by the commission 
is to be printed and distributed to leading libraries, all regulating com- 
missions, and mayors of leading cities. The great majority of witnesses 
who appeared before the commission as representatives of the electric 
railway companies favored the cost-of-service franchise. 

At the conclusion of the commission's hearings it engaged Dr. Delos 
F. Wilcox to digest and analyze the testimony taken by the commission 
and make suggestions with reference to its report. Dr. Wilcox made 
a comprehensive analysis of the testimony and recommended public 
ownership as the proper policy indicated by the testimony. The 
commission has not published Dr. Wilcox's report; but it has announced 
that a summary, prepared by him, is to be printed with the report of 
the testimony. Dr. Wilcox has recently distributed to the press a 
lengthy statement criticising some aspects of the commission's report, 
analyzing the results of recent fare increases upon traffic and revenues, 
and arguing for public ownership and operation as the only adequate 
solution of the street-railway problem. 

Several developments have occurred in Cleveland during the past 
year under the famous Tayler service-at-cost franchise. In December, 
1919, following increased revenues during the preceding three months, 
a reduction in street car fares from 11 tickets for 50 cents to 6 tickets 
for 25 cents was announced. In January of this year, the city council 
amended the original franchise so as to permit a seven instead of six 
per cent return on the capital stock. Late in August the president 
of the railway company announced that, because of recent decrease 
in net revenues, fares will be automatically increased to the maximum 
provided in the franchise — 6 cents fare, or 9 tickets for 50 cents, with 
charge of one cent for transfers. A proposed bond issue of $15,000,000, 
urged by the Cleveland rapid transit commission, to enable the city 
to build a subway traction terminal under the public square, with 
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feeders from four directions, was defeated by a two to one vote at an 
election in April. 

A proposed cost-of-service franchise for the Minneapolis State Rail- 
way Company, whose present fifty year exclusive franchise will expire 
on July 1, 1923, was defeated by over 7,000 votes in the election in 
November, 1919. The chief grounds of objection were the alleged 
excessive valuation provided in the proposed franchise and the alleged 
excessive return provided, seven per cent. There is some local fear that, 
in view of the present unsatisfactory service and the repeated failures 
of the city and company to come to terms, the legislature of 1921 may 
establish state regulation of transportation in Minneapolis. 

A valuable report on service-at-cost franchises has recently been 
issued as a legislative document by the state of New York, under the 
title — "Service-at-cost franchises in effect in America. An identical 
analysis of plans in effect in Cleveland, Montreal, Boston, Dallas, 
Cincinnati, Youngstown, and on the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway Company and the Westerville Division of the Columbus [0.] 
Railway, Power and Light Company, and the General Massachusetts 
Service-at-cost Law." 6 A useful report on the operation of the service- 
at-cost franchise in Cincinnati was issued in August by the director 
of street railways of that city. Rochester, New York is one of the 
latest cities to adopt this form of franchise. It recently entered into 
such an arrangement with the company which operates the street 
railways of that city. The agreement is to extend for a period of two 
years subject to renewal if desired by the city. The agreement concedes 
to the city extensive control over services, extensions, and betterments, 
this control to be exercised by a commissioner of railways appointed 
by the mayor at a salary of $12,000 to be paid from the revenues of 
the street railways. Under this franchise an advance to a 7 cent fare, 
with 6 tickets for 26 cents, was put into effect on August 28. In Akron, 
Ohio, negotiations looking to a service-at-cost franchise are under way 
between the city authorities and the street-railway company. 

Two important reports on the transit situation in New York City 
have been issued during the past year. A report prepared by Dr. 
Wilcox and signed by thirty-three other men interested in municipal 
affairs in New York City, bears the title "Transit Problems of New 
York City: an analysis of the difficulties in the way of the continuation 
of the policy of private ownership and operation, and of the obstacles 
to be removed in preparation for successful public ownership and 

6 Legislative Document No. 96, 1920. 157 pp. 
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operation." The title reveals the policy recommended in the report; 
but the difficulties — legal, financial, and political — involved in that 
solution are carefully canvassed. "The Traction Crisis in New York" 
is the title of a report written by Dr. Charles A. Beard. This report 
analyzes the difficulties of the present situation, considers the various 
ways of relief, and proposes a "settlement promising permanent relief." 
The proposed settlement would continue private ownership and oper- 
ation, but under a reorganization which would secure: (1) unified 
operation and regulation, (2) a tentative franchise, with capitalization 
limited to bona fide expenditures to create property, (3) assurance of 
a fair return on honest capital, (4) division of profits, above a reasonable 
return, between company and city, (5) preparation of the way to munici- 
pal ownership on definite terms when desired by the city. 

The National Municipal Review has during the past year continued 
its articles dealing with recent street-railway developments, under the 
title of "The Fate of the Five-cent Fare." Recent articles describe 
street-railway history in San Francisco, Toronto, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, and Seattle. 

The city commission of Nashville, Tennessee, has recently passed 
an ordinance prohibiting the operation of one-man street cars in that 
city. The demand for such an ordinance came chiefly from the labor 
unions. 

In June of this year the Cleveland city council adopted an ordinance 
providing strict regulation of motor bus transportation. The ordinance 
requires: (1) a liability insurance policy to be taken out by a company 
or person operating motor busses — a policy of $60,000 for operating one 
or two busses, and $30,000 additional (with $1,000 more of property 
liability) for each additional bus; (2) license fees from both owners and 
drivers; and (3) that fixed routes be named before issue of an owner's 
license. 

Housing and Rent Problems. The widely prevailing housing 
shortage and rental difficulties in cities have produced a variety of 
activities, by public and private agencies, in the way of investigation, 
relief, and control. Various studies have been made to discover facts 
and remedies as to rent profiteering and means for bringing about a 
resumption of normal building. The municipal reference library of 
New York City has recently published a useful bibliography on "Rent 
Profiteering," by Miss R. B. Rankin. Organizations have been formed 
in several cities to provide assistance for families of limited means, 



